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Volume XXIII~\ June, igo8 [Number 2 

POLITICAL SCIENCE 
QUARTERLY 



MARXISM VERSUS SOCIALISM. I. 

THE rdle which socialism is playing in the modern world 
and the extent to which the socialistic army in all civil- 
ized countries is marching under the banner of Carl 
Marx give to the body of doctrines which bear his name a 
unique position in social science. Even if the Marxian system 
be regarded as a tissue of errors, the fact that millions of men 
accept it makes it significant. It has, however, another claim 
upon the attention of the economist. Had Marxism failed to 
win a single adherent, it would still have been necessary for 
every serious student of economic theory to endeavor to under- 
stand it ; for it contains a challenge that can be neither ignored 
nor evaded. 

The literature of protest against Marxism is already vast, 
yet, with the notable exception of such writings as those of 
Bohm-Bawerk, Seligman, Sombart and Stammler, who have 
dealt with special aspects of the system, the bulk of that litera- 
ture proves conclusively to the well-informed reader that reason 
is but a fig-leaf for emotion. Too obvious in most instances is 
the critic's desire to emulate St. George and slay the dragon, 
even if personal modesty clothes the brave onslaught in the 
humble garb of scientific research. 1 With these critics emotions 

1 Marx, who as Pierre Leroux once said about him, " etait fort penetrant sur le 
mauvais c6te de la nature humaine," has given to the motives of his critics a some- 
what unkind interpretation. " In the domain of political economy," he writes, " free 
scientific enquiry meets not only the same enemies as in all other domains; the 
peculiar nature of the material it deals with summons as foes into the field of battle 
the most violent, mean and malignant passions of the human breast, the Furies of 
private interest." Marx, Capital, fourth English edition (London, 1891), p. xix. 
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run riot. They have in their zeal attempted the impossible : to 
kill the dragon without seeing him. That even St. George could 
not have done. 1 Such criticism, carried on for two generations, 
has naturally established a tradition : a man of straw has been 
constructed for the express use of Marx's critics. Thus in the 
lectures which Mr. Mallock delivered last vear in various cities and 
which were widely reported in the daily press, the familiar dum- 
my-Marx held the center of the stage. Mr. Mallock's singular 
statements about Marx naturally served to aid socialist propa- 
ganda 2 ; and in academic circles also his utterances elicited un- 
favorable comment. But where the student of Marx saw ignor- 
ance in the lecturer's statements, one familiar with the critical 
literature dealing with Marx could discover learning and erudi- 
tion. Mr. Mallock reproduced pretty nearly all the mistakes, 
misstatements and misinterpretations for which the professional 
economists are responsible. In fact, as the literature stands 
to-day, it is really extremely difficult to study Marx and the 
literature about Marx and to steer clear of fatal misinterpreta- 
tions. The writings of our leading economists, whose names 
inspire confidence and demand respect, block the way. The 
day-laborer who has read the Communist Manifesto and the 
pamphlets of Engels and Kautsky has to-day a firmer grasp of 
the Marxian doctrine than many a professional scholar. 

■As early as 1895 Adolph Wagner pointed out that most of the critics of so-called 
scientific socialism had shown that they had not the least conception of what they 
were talking about. See Die akademische National6konomie und der Socialismus 
(Berlin, 1895), pp. 22, 23. 

* Mr. Mallock's criticisms produced, for example, the able propagandist pamphlet 
of Morris Hillquit, Mr. Mallock's " Ability " (Socialist Literature Co., New York, 
1907), which ends with the following lively sentences: "These then are the 'argu- 
ments and reasonings ' of Mr. Mallock against the ' assumptions and sophistries ' of 
socialism. Mr. Mallock has indeed demonstrated that he has equipped himself for 
the task of combating socialism by ' arduous and qualifying study.' It matters not 
that his study is limited to a hasty perusal of a single socialist tract and an unpub- 
lished utterance of an unknown ' Italian Socialist,' Giovanni Bossi. Mr. Mallock's 
ideas about study and knowledge are different from those of ordinary mortals. ' The 
kingdom of knowledge,' declares he verbally, ' is like the kingdom of heaven. From 
generation to generation the violent take it by force; and it is only the violent — or 
the men of exceptional capacity — who are able in any comprehensive way to take 
possession of it at all.' Whatever this remarkable sentence may mean . . . it is 
clear that in the case of Mr. Mallock the kingdom of knowledge refused to yield to 
violence " (p. 31). 
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I 

Of the current misconceptions of the Marxian system, the 
most fundamental and most general is the opinion that the 
labor-theory of value is the corner-stone of Marxian socialism. 
From this is derived the equally erroneous opinion that Marx's 
demand for social justice stands or falls with his theory of value. 
Or, as a recent Marx critic, Mr. J. E. Le Rossignol, professor 
of economics in the University of Denver, puts it : " Orthodox 
socialists are deeply concerned to prove it true, for if it can be 
shown that all values are created by labor alone, it must surely 
follow that all should belong to the hand and brain that created 
them." ' This ethical interpretation of the Marxian theory of 
value and the desire to base socialism upon this theory are 
characteristic of the bulk of the academic literature about Marx. 
Thus Professor Foxwell writes about Professor Menger : 

For him (Menger) Marx, not Ruskin, is the type of the socialist. 
Socialism in this sense, the only one really distinctive, has been well 
defined by Mr. Rae, in terms which Dr. Menger might have drafted 
himself : " It is not a theory of the state's action, but a theory of the 
state's action founded on a theory of the laborer's right — at bottom 
a demand for social justice — that every man shall possess the whole 
produce of his labor." * 

Giving to the Marxian system this interpretation, Professor 
Menger was logically justified in making the courageous state- 
ment that " Marx is far inferior to Thompson, so that the work 
of the latter may be regarded as the foundation stone of social- 
ism." 3 This statement is exceedingly interesting. It proves 
that by making an ethical labor-theory of value the spring and 
center of Marxian socialism, one eo ipso wipes out the differ- 
ence between the sentimental, Utopian socialism of the first half 
of the last century and modern so-called scientific socialism. 
Most of the academic writers have attributed to Marxian theory 

1 Le Rossignol, Orthodox Socialism, A Criticism (New York, 1907), p. 15. 
* H. S. Foxwell, Introduction to Anton Menger, Right to the Whole Produce of 
Labour (London, 1899), p. xvii. 
'Menger, op. (it, p. 102. 
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precisely this sentimental character, but without drawing the 
logical conclusions. 

What meaning then, the economist will justly ask, has Marx's 
theory of value? The answer is simple. Marx's theory of 
value occupies in his economic system the same position that 
the theory of value has occupied or has tried to occupy in many 
other systems. The classical systems of political economy were 
all metaphysics of commodities, philosophies of production and 
circulation. In Marx's metaphysics of production the theory 
of value occupies the same central position as the Substanz- 
problem in philosophical systems. This analogy is striking even 
in the phraseology of Marx. Marx is a realist, even a material- 
ist, and is consistently, passionately, and naively so ; but where 
he is dealing with a problem, the very existence of which could 
not be recognized by a strict and consistent realism, he has to 
fall back on mediaeval scholasticism. Listen to his language : 

1 quarter corn = x cwt. iron. What does this equation tell us? It tells 
us that in two different things — in 1 quarter of corn and x cwt. of iron 
— there exists in equal quantities something common to both. The two 
things must therefore be equal to a third, which in itself is neither the 
one nor the other. . . . Let us now consider the residue of each of 
these products ; it consists of the same unsubstantial reality in each, a 
mere congelation of homogeneous human labor, of labor-power ex- 
pended without regard to the mode of its expenditure. All that these 
things now tell us is that human labor-power has been expended in 
their production, that labor is embodied in them. When looked at as 
crystals of this social substance, common to them all, they are Values. 1 

That is written by Mark the materialist and sworn to by Engels 
— the same Engels who was so vastly amused by Kant's " Ding 
an sick," and who instructs us that chemistry in its recent pro- 
gress has put an end to such mysterious entities. * 

Whatever the faults and merits of Marx's theory of value may 
be, it was not intended as an ethical basis for socialism, but as 
a means of interpreting economic phenomena. It is quite true 

1 Marx, Capital, English translation, pp. 3, 4, 7. The italics are mine. 
* Engels, Socialism, Utopian and Scientific (Chicago, 1905), p. xvii. 
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that his theory of value is the central theory upon which his 
economic analysis of the capitalistic system rests, in short, the 
foundation of his economic doctrine ; but this theory plays no 
r61e whatsoever in his socialistic doctrine, which purports to be 
nothing more than a demonstration that socialism is inevitable. 

Marx's socialistic doctrine is intensely realistic. He describes 
the existing economic phenomena and argues that the sum of 
these phenomena is bound to result in the expropriation of the 
means of production, in socialism. In this argument he deals 
with the economic phenomena historically, i. e., he does not ana- 
lyze them philosophically, but treats them as existing powers, 
and he expounds their political and social effects, which he 
regards as necessary and unavoidable. The key to his socialist 
doctrine is the economic interpretation of history with the class- 
struggle doctrine following in its train. Accordingly, the doc- 
trine of modern so-called " scientific " socialism is found in all 
its completeness in the Communist Manifesto, which contains no 
reference to any theory of value. It is, on the other hand, when 
Marx is at work analyzing and explaining the economic phe- 
nomena of capitalistic society that his ingenious theory of sur- 
plus value is elaborated. This theory is to him the key-word by 
which we are enabled to decipher and comprehend all economic 
phenomena. It must always be remembered that, from Marx's 
viewpoint, the actual economic phenomena are the motor-powers 
of society determining its future. No analysis or interpretation 
of these phenomena, whether it be scientific or unscientific, 
increases or diminishes their sovereign power. Interpretation 
affects them no more and no less than a volume of astronomy 
affects the solar system. 

How then did it happen that it was the theory of surplus 
value that primarily drew the fire of the learned economists ; 
and why did most of them seem to think that in disproving that 
theory they had delivered a mortal blow to modern socialism ? 
First of all, perhaps, because certain socialist agitators tried to 
make emotional capital out of the theory of surplus value. This 
circumstance can not, however, serve as an excuse for scholars 
who have undertaken to criticise Marxian socialism. Even if 
they deemed it unnecessary to study Marx's own writings, they 
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could have learned from many a propagandist leaflet ' what rdle 
the theory of surplus value actually plays in the Marxian sys- 
tem. Secondly — and this probably furnishes in most cases the 
truer explanation of their misconceptions — they were not suffi- 
ciently impressed by the peculiarities of Marxian socialism to 
be disposed to draw a sharp line between the socialism of Marx 
and the socialism of his predecessors. It seemed to them, 
probably, like making two bites of a cherry : socialism is social- 
ism, and its variations are but differences in shade. All pre- 
Marxian socialism was distinctly ethical ; every peroration 
against capitalism contained or implied an appeal for social 
justice. Whenever the word "exploitation" was used, they 
accordingly thought themselves justified in looking for the usual 
end of the sermon. When Marx, in his Capital, describes the 
development of the English factory system, he does not mince 
matters. He makes the respectable English blue-books, to use 
Bernard Shaw's phrases, convict capital " of wholesale spolia- 
tion, murder and compulsory prostitution ; of plague, pestilence 
and famine; of battle, murder and sudden death." 2 The cita- 
tion of those deplorable facts and the energy of Marx's language 
struck some gentle scientific souls as an appeal for socialism. 
Add the circumstance that the first part of Marx's bulky volume 
was devoted to the elaboration of his theory of surplus value — 
a theory so little complimentary to the capitalistic organization 

1 For instance, see Paul Fischer, Die Marx'sche Werttheorie, Berliner Arbeiter- 
bibliothek, Serie I, Heft 9 (Verlag des Vorwarts, 1893), pp. 33, 34: "Die biirger- 
lichen Oekonomen haben die Marx'sche Werttheorie (Or das Hauptbollwerk erklSrt, 
mit welchem der Sozialismus stehe und falle. ... In fast alien Kritiken der Grund- 
lagen des Marx'schen Systems spitzt sich die Frage nach der Richtigkeit oder Un- 
richtigkeit der Werttheorie auf die Alternative zu : Entweder Umsturz der Marx'schen 
Werttheorie oder Umsturz der Gesellschaft ! . . . Diese ihre Meinung nun oktro- 
yieren sie sans facon Marx auf. Weil sie sich einbilden, eine Werttheorie konne von 
direktem Einfluss auf die Entwickelung der Gesellschaft sein, setzen sie bei Marx 
ohne weiteres dieselbe Einbildung voraus. Ihre eigene vulgar-okonomische An- 
schauungsweise als Masstab an die Marx'sche Theorie legend, verfallen sie in den 
kolossalen Irrtum, die Werttheorie nicht bloss fur den Ausgangspunkt seiner Kritik 
der burgerlichen Oekonomie , sondern auch fur die Crundlage seiner sozialistischen 
Forderungen zu halten. Sie verkennen also total die Rolle welche die Werttheorie 
spielt." The italics are mine. 

'Fabian Essays in Socialism, edited by G. Bernard Shaw, pp. 220, 221. 
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of society — and how could there be any doubt that Marx's doc- 
trine is an ethical appeal for justice, and that the theory of value 
is its foundation? And if the Marxian theory of value be the 
foundation of a social movement that is growing so rapidly, then 
to destroy socialism one has only to destroy the labor-theory of 
value. Thus it is that we are blessed with so large a literature 
on the Marxian theory of value.' 

In vain did Marx's co-worker and literary executor, Frederick 
Engels, protest against the putting of such an interpretation 
upon the theory of value. As early as 1884 Engels wrote: 

This application of the Ricardian theory, according to which the whole 
social product belongs to the sole producers, the workers, as their pro- 
duct, leads directly to communism. This theory, however, as Marx 
has pointed out, is from an economic point of view formally false, since 
it is an application of ethics to economics. According to the laws of 
the bourgeois economy the greater part of the product does not belong 

1 Eduard Bernstein disputes a statement in my " Krisis der Sozialdemokratie " 
(Conrad's Jahrbucher, Bd. XVII, 1899, Heft 6) : " Unrecht hatte aber diese Kritik, 
wenn sie meinte, dass mit der Widerlegung der Marx'schen Werttheorie der Marx- 
istische Sozialismus widerlegt oder auch nur erschuttert wird." Bernstein responds, 
in Die heutige Sozialdemokratie in Theorie und Praxis (MUnchen, 1906): "Dieses 
Naturgesetz der kapitalistischen Wirtschaftsweise aber ist nach der Marx'schen Lehre 
eben das oben gekennzeichnete Wertgesetz: die Lehre vom Arbeitswert und die auf 
ihm aufgebaute Mehrwertlehre. Gibt man sie auf, so riittelt man damit ganz be- 
deutend am Marx'schen Sozialismus " (pp. 24, 25). It seems that the difference be- 
tween us is one rather of terminology than of substance, but Bernstein's terminology 
is misleading. He obviously understands under the term " Marxian socialism " both 
Marx's historico-sociological doctrine, which deals with the real economic phenom- 
ena, and his economic doctrine, which tries to explain these economic phenomena. 
The theory of surplus value is vital only in the economic doctrine. In my opinion 
Marxian socialism rests upon the actual economic phenomena, such as concentration 
of industry, commercial crises, etc., and not upon their economic analysis, which is 
of academic interest only. Besides, the economic system of Marx does not neces- 
sarily collapse with the abandonment of the labor-theory of value. For what purpose 
is the labor-theory of value constructed? For the sake of the theory of surplus value. 
For what purpose is the theory of surplus value constructed? To explain the whole 
of our capitalistic organization as a stmggle for the rate of surplus, which is the motor 
power in our industrial development. One could, it seems to ine, cut out or modify 
the theory of value, substitute the conception of profit for surplus value, and go on 
with the Marxian explanation of our economic life as a struggle for the rate of pro6t. 
But whether this is feasible or not, the collapse of the Marxian theory of value could 
be of moment to Marxian socialism only as a blow to the prestige of Marx and to his 
generally assumed infallibility. 
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to the workers who have produced it. Now if we should say that it is 
unjust that this should be so, in the first place this does not concern 
economics. All that we can say is that this economic fact contradicts 
our moral sentiment. Upon this, therefore, Marx never based his 
communistic demands, but upon the inevitable cataclysm of the capi- 
talistic mode of production, which is going on before our eyes. 1 

Marx himself emphasizes the same thought in different ways 
on all sorts of occasions. For example, in his Capital he 
criticises, in Proudhon, precisely that ethical attitude which the 
critics of Marx attribute to Marx himself. 

Proudhon begins by taking his ideal of justice, of " justice eternelle," 
from the juridical relations that correspond to the production of com- 
modities. . . . Then he turns around and seeks to reform the actual 
production of commodities, and the actual legal system corresponding 
thereto, in accordance with this ideal. What opinion should we have 
of a chemist who, instead of studying the actual laws of the molecular 
changes in the composition and decomposition of matter, and on that 
foundation solving definite problems, claimed to regulate the compo- 
sition and decomposition of matter by means of the ' ' eternal ideas ' ' 
of " naturalite '* and "affinite "? Do we really know any more about 
"usury," when we say it contradicts "justice eternelle," " equite 
eternelle," "mutualite eternelle " and other "verites eternelles " than 
the fathers of the church did when they said it was incompatible with 
"grace Eternelle," "foi eternelle" and "la volonte eternelle de 
Dieu'*?* 

Not only does Marx himself avoid appeal to ethical ideas, 
but the entire plan on which his system is constructed obliges 
him to take a non-ethical attitude toward economic phenomena. 
Does he not justify capitalism by emphasizing its absolute neces- 
sity ? In the preface to his Capital he quotes with approval a 
Russian critic who has clearly apprehended his main idea. This 
critic tells us that Marx is trying to prove 

both the necessity of the present order of things, and the necessity of 

1 Karl Marx, Das Elend der Philosophic, deutsche Uebersetzung, 2te Auflage 
(Stuttgart, 1892), Friedrich Engels, Vorwort, p. ix. 

2 Marx, Capital, English edition (London, 1891), vol. i, p. 56. 
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another order into which the first must inevitably pass over, and this 
all the same, whether men believe or do not believe it, whether they 
are conscious or unconscious of it. Marx treats the social movement 
as a process of natural history, governed by laws not only independent 
of human will, consciousness and intelligence, but rather, on the con- 
trary, determining that will, consciousness and intelligence. 1 

How could such an attitude be reconciled with a plea for an- 
other social order on any moral ground, e. g., on the ground 
that the worker is not getting the whole produce of his labor?' 

II 
In Brussels [Marx writes] , where I was exiled by Guizot, I organized 
together with Engels, W. Wolff and others , a German ' ' Arbeiterbildungs- 
verein," which still exists. We published at the same time a series of 
printed and lithographed pamphlets, in which we criticised mercilessly 
that mixture of French- English socialism or communism with German 

•Marx, Capital, English ed., vol. i, pp. xxvii, xxvih. 

5 Sombart was absolutely right in what he had to say about Professor Julius Wolf's 
book on Socialism, and some of his charges hold good as regards nearly the whole 
critical literature on Marx, not excepting the most recent publications. Special atten- 
tion should be paid to the following paragraph in Sombart's criticism : "Zum fast allein- 
igen Ziel seines Angriffs macht Wolf den Marxismus, obwohl er ihn — eine verhang- 
nisvolle Nachlassigkeit — nirgends scharf von anderen sozialistischen Systemen unter- 
scheidet. Einem richtigen Verstandniss irgend einer der Marx'schen Hauptlehren 
war nun aber in dem Augenblicke die Mciglichkeit abgeschnitten, als es dem Kritiker 
nicht gelungen war, den rein theoretischen Charakter des Marxismus zu erkennen. 
Darin dass Wolf die Lehre von Marx verethisiert, dass er sie, um einen Marx'schen 
Ausdruck zu gebrauchen, verm5ncht, liegt das ■nparov fev<5o? der gesammten kritischen 
Ausfiihrungen des vorliegenden Buches. Das hatte Wolf vor allem einsehen miissen, 
dass sich der Marxismus von alien ubrigen sozialistischen Systemen, die ich in 
Gegensatz zu ihm unter der Bezeichnung des ethischen Sozialismus zusammenzufassen 
vorsehlage, durch seine antiethische Tendenz unterscheidet. Im ganzen Marxismus 
von vorn bis hinten steckt auch nicht ein Gram Ethik, folglich aber ebensowenig ein 
ethisches Urteil als ein ethisches Postulat. Weder behauptet Marx an irgend einer 
Stelle, dass der Mehrwert dem Unternehmer nicht 'gebiihre ' noch dass der Arbeiter 
ein ' Recht auf den vollen Arbeitsertrag ' habe. Nun lauft aber ein grosser Teil der 
Wolf'schen Kritik auf eine ethische Auseinandersetzung mit Marx fiber das ' Gebuhr- 
liche ' oder ' Ungebuhrliche ' in der heutigen Produktionsordnung und Einkommens- 
verteilung hinaus , . . und endlich heisst es zusammenfassend : ' Das Recht auf den 
vollen Arbeitsertrag begreift nach sozialistischer Auffassung alle Theorie und Praxis 
des Sozialismus in sich.' Hatte Wolf hinzugefugt ' mit Ausnahme des Marxismus,' 
so hatte er das Richtige getroffen. Dass er aber diesen in erster Linie einbegreift, 
macht die wichtigsten Angriffe seiner Kritik zu Windenmuhlenkampfen." Braun's 
Archiv fiir soziale GesetTgtbung und Statistik, 1892, vol. v, pp. 489, 490. 
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philosophy which then formed the doctrine of the " Bund." ' Instead 
of that we postulated the scientific insight into the economic structure 
of civil society \biirgerliche Gesellschaff\ as the only defensible theo- 
retical basis of socialism. We also explained, in a popular form, that 
it is not a question of putting through some Utopian system, but of tak- 
ing a conscious part in the process of social transformation which is 
going on before our very eyes. ... In the manifesto written for 
workingmen I discarded all systems and put in their stead a critical 
insight into the conditions, progress and general results of the actual 
social movement." 

This is Karl Marx's testimony in his own behalf as to the 
origin and scope of his socialistic doctrine. What did he mean 
by a critical insight into the conditions of this social movement? 
What was the fundamental proposition of the Communist Man- 
ifesto, which is the first outline of modern scientific socialism ? 
Let us again listen to the testimony of one of the authors : 

The Manifesto being our joint production [writes Engels] , I consider 
myself bound to state that the fundamental proposition which forms its 
nucleus belongs to Marx. That proposition is : that in every historical 
epoch, the prevailing mode of economic production and exchange, and 
the social organization necessarily following from it, form the basis 
upon which is built up, and from which alone can be explained, the 
political and intellectual history of that epoch. 3 

'Marx is referring to the " Bund der Kommunisten." The history of that organ- 
ization and an account of the relations of Marx and Engels to it may be found in 
Engels' preface to Karl Marx, Enthiillungen uber den Kommunistenprocess in Koln 
(Nottingen-Zurich, 1885), pp. 3-17. 

'Karl Marx, Herr Vogt (London, i860), pp. 35, 42. 

'Engels' preface to the Communist Manifesto, English edition (Chicago, Chas. H. 
Kerr and Company), p. 8. This conception of the economic interpretation of history 
was for the first time adequately formulated by Marx a decade after the appearance 
of the Manifesto in his Zur Kritik der politischen Oekonomie, published in 1859. 
Those passages are so important, that we quote them here in full: " In the social 
production which men carry on, they enter into definite relations that are indispensable 
and independent of their will; these relations of pioduction correspond to a definite 
stage of development of their material powers of production . The sum total of these 
relations of production constitutes the economic structure of society — the real founda- 
tion, on which rise legal and political superstructures and to which correspond definite 
forms of social consciousness. The mode of production in material life determines 
the general character of the social, political and spiritual processes of life. It is not 
the consciousness of men that determines their existence, but, on the contrary, their 
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And it is not merely for explanation of the past that we are to 
look to the mode of production and exchange ; for these pro- 
cesses now determine and will continue to determine all our 
intricate social relations, all our ideal conceptions. . In the hol- 
low of their hand lies our fate : they have decided upon our past 
and they will settle our future. The conditions and contingen- 
cies of social production have divided society into classes, and 
all the history of hitherto existing society is a history of class 
struggles. 

Freeman and slave, patrician and plebeian, lord and serf, guildmaster 
and journeyman, in a word , oppressor and oppressed, stood in constant 
opposition to one another, carried on an uninterrupted, now hidden, 
now open fight — a fight that each time ended either in a revolutionary 
reconstruction of society at large or in the common ruin of the con- 
tending classes. 1 

The modern " bourgeois " society has grown up on the ruins 
of the feudal society. The discovery and colonization of the 
new world, trade with the East Indies and the general devel- 
opment of the means of exchange gave to commerce and indus- 

social existence determines their consciousness. At a certain stage of their develop- 
ment, the material forces of production in society come into conflict with the existing 
relations of production, or — what is but a legal expression for the same thing — with 
the property relations within which they had been at work before. From forms of 
development of the forces of production these relations turn into their fetters. Then 
comes the period of social revolution. With the change of the economic foundation 
the entire immense superstructure is more or less rapidly transformed. In consider- 
ing such transformations the distinction should always be made between the material 
transformation of the economic conditions of production, which can be determined 
with the precision of natural science, and the legal, political, religious, aesthetic or 
philosophic — in short ideological — forms in which men become conscious of this con- 
flict and fight it out. Just as our opinion of an individual is not based on what he 
thinks of himself, so can we not judge of such a period of transformation by its own 
consciousness; on the contrary, this consciousness must rather be explained from the 
contradictions of material life, from the existing conflict between the social forces of 
production and the relations of production. No social order ever disappears before 
all the productive forces, for which there is room in it, have been developed; and 
new higher relations of production never appear before the material conditions of 
their existence have matured in the womb of the old society." Karl Marx, A Con- 
tribution to the Critique of Political Economy, English translation by N. S. Stone, 
pp. 11, 12. 
'Communist Manifesto, p. 12. 
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try an impulse never before known. The feudal organization 
of society was too narrow to hold within its limits modern indus- 
try and commerce even in their infantile stages. The feudal 
restrictions were burst asunder. The rule of the aristocracy 
was pushed aside and the modern bourgeoisie took its place in 
political life. The bourgeoisie as a class has played a most rev- 
olutionary rdle. Just as conservation of the old mode of pro- 
duction was the condition of existence of the feudal society, so 
constant technical improvement, constant advance, constant rev- 
olutionizing of the instruments of production have become cap- 
italism's very breath of life. 

The bourgeoisie has disclosed how it came to pass that the brutal dis- 
play of vigor in the middle ages, which reactionists so much admire, 
found its fitting complement in the most slothful indolence. It has 
been the first to show what man's activity can bring about. It has 
accomplished wonders far surpassing Egyptian pyramids, Roman aque- 
ducts and Gothic cathedrals ; it has conducted expeditions that have 
put in the shade all former exoduses of nations and crusades. 1 

The constant revolutionizing of production is accompanied by 
an uninterrupted agitation and disturbance and is followed by a 
constant change in social conditions — a circumstance which dis- 
tinguishes the capitalistic era from all other epochs in human 
history. No frozen relations, no venerable prejudices for our 
age ! Prejudices have no chance to become rooted, opinions 
have no chance to ossify. They are swept away before they 
are antiquated in this whirlwind of industrial progress. Industry 
has lost its national character. The need of larger markets 
chases the capitalist over the surface of the globe; it forces him 
to settle everywhere, to establish connections everywhere. On 
pain of extinction it compels nations to drop their ancient tradi- 
tions and to adopt the capitalistic mode of production and the 
bourgeois conception of the world. Cheap commodities batter 
down all Chinese walls, and the bourgeois creates a new world 
after his own image. Class issues and class struggles are there- 
fore losing their national character, they are becoming as cos- 
mopolitan as the bourgeoisie and its capitalist mode of produc- 

1 Communist Manifesto, pp. 16, 17. 
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tion. The capitalistic centralization of means of production is 
also centralizing the scattered population : it has brought the 
laboring masses into towns. The extensive use of machinery 
has stripped work of all its individual character; the laborer's 
personality fades in the factory, where he becomes a mere ap- 
pendix to the machine during the day; nor can his sense of 
separate existence be cultivated in the dingy tenement house 
quarters, where he is packed for the night. The more readily, 
therefore, do these multitudes merge into one solid class, the 
proletariat, conscious of its separate class existence, with tasks, 
aims and destinies widely different from the bourgeoisie, the 
class that owns the means of production. 

The bourgeoisie, being, as we have seen, a highly progressive 
class, finds itself involved in constant political struggles. In the 
early stages of its development it has to fight with the aristo- 
cracy for political supremacy. Later on it finds itself involved 
in a struggle with those portions of the middle class whose 
interests have become antagonistic to the progress of industry. 
In all these struggles the bourgeoisie has to appeal to the labor- 
ing class, to the proletariat, for help and support. Thus the 
laboring class is drawn into the political arena. There it is sup- 
plied with the elements of political education — weapons which 
are destined to be turned against the ruling class. 

But that is not all. The very progress of capitalistic produc- 
tion and accumulation increases the numbers and the political 
strength of the proletarians and depletes the ranks of the 
natural defenders of capitalism. Property makes for conserva- 
tism ; but industry and commerce rapidly destroy the property 
of the small tradespeople, shopkeepers, handicraftsmen and 
farmers. All these are doomed to sink into the proletariat, partly 
because they have not sufficient capital for the scale on which 
modern industry, commerce and agriculture are carried on, 
partly because they are swamped by the competition of large 
capitalists, partly because their special skill is rendered worth- 
less by modern methods of production. These proletarians, 
instead of rising with the progress of industry, sink deeper and 
deeper. In the past, we are told by the authors of the Com- 
munist Manifesto, the oppressed classes, in order that the op- 
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pression might continue, had their existence assured ; they also 
had a chance to rise and thus raise their own class. The serf in 
the period of serfdom managed to raise himself to membership 
in the commune ; the burgher under feudal rule developed into 
the modern bourgeois. The proletariat, we are informed, has 
no such chances. 

The modern laborer, on the contrary, instead of rising with the pro- 
gress of industry, sinks deeper and deeper below the conditions of 
existence of his own class. He becomes a pauper, and pauperism 
develops more rapidly than population and wealth. And here it be- 
comes evident that the bourgeoisie is unfit any longer to be the ruling 
class in society, and to impose its conditions of existence upon society 
as an overriding law. It is unfit to rule, because it is incompetent to 
assure an existence to its slave within its slavery, because it cannot 
help letting him sink to such a state that it has to feed him instead of 
being fed by him. 1 

Capitalism is not only threatening the very life of the prole- 
tariat, it is undermining its own existence. Capitalistic society 
is rapidly approaching a complete cataclysm. Modern society, 
having called into existence unparalleled means of exchange 
and gigantic means of production, is like the sorcerer who can 
no longer cope with the powers of the nether world which his 
incantations have conjured up. For decades we have been wit- 
nessing a distinct rebellion of the modern forces of production 
against the conditions of production, i. e., property conditions, 
property relations. This rebellion finds expression in the peri- 
odical return of that modern epidemic, the commercial crisis, 
which is threatening more and more the whole bourgeois society. 
And all the misery that accompanies such a crisis is due to over- 
production. The masses of the people are in want of the means 
of subsistence because too much has been produced ! The 
forces of production let loose, spurred by wild competition, are 
here fettered by the narrowness of the bourgeois property 
relations. 

As a matter of fact [writes Engels], since 1825, when the first general 

'Communist Manifesto, p. 31. 
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crisis broke out, the whole industrial and commercial world, production 
and exchange among all civilized peoples and their more or less bar- 
baric hangers-on, are thrown out of joint about every ten years. Com- 
merce is at a standstill, the markets are glutted, products accumulate, 
hard cash disappers, credit vanishes, factories are closed, the mass of 
the workers are in want of the means of subsistence , because they have 
produced too much of the means of subsistence ; bankruptcy follows 
upon bankruptcy, execution upon execution. The stagnation lasts for 
years ; productive forces and products are wasted and destroyed whole- 
sale, until the accumulated mass of commodities finally filter off, more 
or less depreciated in value, until production and exchange gradually 
begin to move again. Little by little the pace quickens. It becomes 
a trot. The industrial trot breaks into a canter, the canter in turn 
grows into a headlong gallop, a perfect steeplechase of industry. And 
so over and over again. We have now, since the year 1825, gone 
through this five times, and at the present moment (1877) we are 
going through it for a sixth time. 1 

The conquest of new markets and the more thorough exploita- 
tion of the old ones do but pave the way for more extensive, 
more destructive, more formidable crises. 

In these crises the whole mechanism of capitalist production 
breaks down under the pressure of productive forces which the 
existing society can neither utilize nor harness. Thus capital- 
ism stands convicted of incapacity further to direct these forces. 
The concentration of industry and of wealth, the proletarization 
of the masses, the deterioration of the proletariat, the increas- 
ing virulence of class struggles in politics and the increasing 
disastrousness of commercial crises — what do these developments 
indicate but the rapidly approaching cataclysm of the capital- 
istic mode of production? And what do they herald but the 
expropriation of the means of production by society as a whole? 

The concentration of industry is already socializing pro- 
duction. The old anarchic production is gradually disap- 
pearing. The producers on a large scale in a particular branch 
unite in trusts, determine the total production and regulate the 
price. 

1 Frederick Engels, Socialism, Utopian and Scientific, translated by E. Aveling 
(New York, 1901), pp. 41, 42; Kerr edition (Chicago, 1905), pp. 64, 65. 
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In these trusts, freedom of competition changes into its very opposite 
— into monopoly ; and the production without any definite plan of 
capitalistic society capitulates to the production upon a definite plan 
of the invading socialistic society. Certainly this is so far still to the 
benefit and advantage of the capitalists. But in this case the exploita- 
tion is so palpable that it must break down. No nation will put up 
with production conducted by trusts, with so barefaced an exploitation 
of the community by a small band of dividend -mongers. 1 

While the concentration of industry goes on, the capitalist 
mode of production completes the transformation of the ma- 
jority of the population into proletarians, 2 who under the pen- 
alty of their own destruction are bound to seize the political 
power and turn the socialized means of production into state 
property, thereby putting an end to their own misery, to the 
existence of a ruling class and to all class struggle. The final 
step will require a forcible overthrow of all existing social con- 
ditions. Let then the ruling class tremble before the coming 
social revolution. The proletarians have a world to gain and 
nothing to lose but their chains. The proletarians do not in- 
dulge in Utopias. They are not concerning themselves with the 
details of the future socialist organization of society ; when the 
time comes, the very conditions of production will determine 
the mode of distribution. All that the proletarians are called 
upon to do is to take a conscious part in the inevitable class 
struggle. Their victory is fore-ordained. 3 

These are the fundamental conceptions of Marxian socialism, 
of modern socialism, of so-called scientific socialism. This in 
the " common platform acknowledged," to use the phrase of 
Engels, " by millions of workingmen from Siberia to Cali- 
fornia." Let us look into these doctrines. 

1 Engels, op. Hi., New York ed., p. 44; Chicago ed., p. 69. 

5 Ibid. p. 48. 

3 ' ' Die Auf hebung des Privateigentums an den Produktionsmitteln wird durch die 
okonomische Entwicklung zu einer Naturnotwendigkeit gemacht. Aber dieselbe 
okonomische Entwickelung fiihrt mit gleicher Nothwendigkeit die Produktionsweise 
herbei, die an Stelle der bestehenden treten wird und muss, und wer Augen hat zu 
sehen, kann ihre Keime heute schon, und zwar ziemlich emporgewachsen, erblicken." 
Karl Kautsky, Grundsatze und Forderungen der Sozialdemokratit, Erlauterungen 
zum Erfurter Programm (Berlin, 1892), p. 15. 
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III. 

Marxism, as we have seen, claims to have little interest in 
pious wishes. Its " fundamental proposition " is the economic 
interpretation of history." In the light of this theory it exam- 
ines contemporary economic tendencies, commercial crises, 
concentration of production, proletarization of the masses, the 
class struggle, etc., and comes to the conclusion that socialism, 
i. e., expropriation of the means of production by the working 
class in the interests of society as a whole, is inevitable and cer- 
tain. It does not imagine that a new organization of society can 
be forcibly introduced before society is ready for it. Marx cat- 
egorically states that " no social order ever disappears before all 
the productive forces, for which there is room in it, have been 
developed ; and new higher relations of production never appear 
before the material conditions of their existence have matured 
in the womb of the old society." 2 

How could Marx make such a statement, and yet believe in the 
imminent breakdown of capitalism, with socialism speeding on 
its trail? The answer is that the economic interpretation of his- 
tory had for Marx and Engels in the middle of the last century 
quite a different meaning from that which even the most ardent 
and orthodox socialists can possibly give to it to-day. An inci- 
dent narrated by Liebknecht in his reminiscences of Marx may 
serve as an illustration: 

Marx, all flushed and excited, told me that during the last few days 
the model of an electric engine drawing a railroad train was on exhi- 

1 Engels himself calls the economic interpretation of history the " fundamental pro- 
position." That it is the fundamental proposition is of course evident from the 
whole system. Yet in Professor Le Rossignol's recent book on Orthodox Socialism 
we read : " And if it could by any possibility be shown that socialism, as a system of 
thought, is utterly untenable, the true socialist would retreat to his last stronghold, 
and say that socialism, in the last analysis, is not a system of thought, but a process 
of social evolution, a law of the industrial world irresistibly moving on toward its final 
destiny" (p. 5). What this author means by Marx's "system of thought" is not 
made evident; but it is clear that he fails to see that the economic interpretation of 
history underlies the Marxian system. It is this interpretation of history that furnishes 
the Marxian socialist with the " process of social evolution," which is not his last, 
but his first and last stronghold. 

'Marx, A Contribution to the Critique of Practical Economy, translated by N. I. 
Stone, p. 12. 
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bition in Regent Street. Now the problem is solved — the conse- 
quences are indefinable. In the wake of the economic revolution the 
political must necessarily follow, for the latter is only the expression of 
the former. ' 

And poor Liebknecht could not sleep that night, for he saw the 
revolution coming. The model on Regent Street was to him a 
Trojan horse, which the bourgeois society was leading in suicidal 
blindness into the citadel. Now the fate of capitalism was 
settled! That was in July 1850. " And to-day is 1896, the 
beginning of April," adds Liebknecht sadly. This incident 
gives an idea of the tempo in which Marx believed that social 
readjustments are bound to follow economic changes, the tempo 
in which all the " superstructures " of legal and political nature, 
all the " ideological " expressions of human consciousness are 
dragged and driven by the material forces of production. In 
his belief the body of law that corresponds to a certain mode of 
production becomes not only antiquated but meaningless and 
invalid as soon as the mode of production changes. Marx did 
not express this merely as an academic proposition, he made it 
his defence when charged with agitating an armed rebellion. 
Before the court and jury of Cologne he pointed to the Code 
Napoleon and declared it to be no more binding than a stack of 
waste paper. It had lost for him its validity, because the 
economic conditions, to which it gave expression, had ceased to 
exist. 2 A social revolution was therefore imminent. In the 

1 Liebknecht, Karl Marx, Biographical Memoirs (Chicago, 1906), p. 57. 

* "Die Gesellschaft beruht aber nicht auf dem Gesetze. Es ist das eine juristische 
Einbildung. Das Gesetz muss vielmehr auf der Gesellschaft beruhen, es muss Aus- 
druck ihrer gemeinschaftlichen, aus der jedesmaligen materiellen Productionsweise 
hervorgehenden Interessen und Bediirfnissen gegen die Willkiir des einzelnen Indi- 
viduums sein. Hier, der Code Napoleon, den ich in der Hand habe, er hat nicht die 
moderne biirgerliche Gesellschaft erzeugt. Die im i8ten Jahrhundert entstandene, im 
I9ten fortentwickelte biirgerliche Gesellschaft findet vielmehr im Code nur einen gesetz- 
lichen Ausdruck. Sobald er den gesellschaftlichen Verh&ltnissen nicht mehr 
entspricht, ist er nur noch ein Ballen Papier. Sie k5nnen die alten Gesetze nicht zur 
Grundlage der neuen gesellschaftlichen Entwicklung machen, so wenig als diese alten 
Gesetze die alten gesetzlichen Zustande gemacht. Aus diesen alten ZustSnden sind 
sie hervorgegangen,mit ihnen miissen sie untergehen. Sie verSndem sich notwendig 
mit den wechselden LebensverhSltnissen. Die Behauptung der alten Gesetze gegen 
die neuen Bediirfnisse und Anspriiche der gesellschaftlichen Entwicklung ist im 
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autumn of 1850, in the magazine Die neue Rheinische Zeitung, 
Marx states with assurance : " A new revolution is possible only 
in consequence of a new crisis. The former, however, is as 
certain as the latter." ' The crisis came and the crisis went, but 
there was no sign of a revolution. This tends to show that no 
matter how great a discovery, how true a doctrine the economic 
interpretation of history may be, it is not an altogether safe in- 
strument for social forecasts. In 1895, m ms preface to Marx's 
Klassenkampfe in Frankreich, Engels acknowledged the fact 
that he and Marx had altogether underestimated the strength 
and vitality of capitalistic society. " History has proven that 
we, and all that have thought similarly, were wrong. History 
has made it clear that the state of economic development on the 
continent was far from ripe for the abolition of the capitalistic 
mode of production." 2 

For a prognosis of the future the economic interpretation of 
history is available only when the economic factor is the only 
one with which we have to deal, when the other factors of social 
life are but feeble reflexes of the forces of production — naturae 
naturatae, to use Spinoza's expression — wholly incapable of ex- 
erting any independent influence. Then indeed the social 
organism is very simple, and social science can be reduced to a 
social mechanics. Did Marx actually carry his theory so far as 
this? As early as 1852, in The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis 
Bonaparte, he acknowledges the power of traditions : 

Man makes his own history, but he does not make it out of whole 
cloth ; he does not make it out of conditions chosen by himself, but 
out of such as he finds close at hand. The traditions of all past gen- 
erations weigh like an Alp upon the brain of the living.' 

Grunde nichts anders als die scheinheilige Behauptung unzeitgemasser Sonderin- 
teressen gegen das zeitgemasse Gesammtinteresse." Karl Marx vor den K51ner 
Geschworenen (Berlin, 1895), p. 15. 

1 " Eine neue Revolution ist nur m6glich im Gefolge einer neuen Krisis. Sie ist 
aber auch ebenso sicker wie dicse." Gesammelte Schriften von Karl Marx und 
Friedrich Engels, 1841-1850, Bd. Ill (Stuttgart, 1902), p. 468. 

2 Karl Marx, Die Klassenkampfe in Frankreich, 1 848-1 850, mit Einleitung von 
Friedrich Engels (Berlin, 1895), p. 8. 

3 Karl Marx, The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte, translated by Daniel 
De Leon (New York, 1898), p. 5. Of course the German word Alp should have 
been translated "nightmare." 
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But while such concessions can be found in Marx's writings, his 
interpretation of history was from the beginning rigidly and 
harshly economic. In later years Engels had to confess that he 
and Marx were partly responsible for the fact that their fol- 
lowers sometimes laid more stress on the economic side than it 
deserved. 1 He admits that all the so-called ideological super- 
structures exert an influence and are in constant inter-reaction. 
The economic cause is but their original and perhaps very 
remote source. But still the economic factor is the predomi- 
nant one. Thus Engels wrote in 1894: 

It is not that the economic situation is the cause, in the sense of being 
the only active agent, and that everything else is only a passive result. 
It is, on the contrary, a case of mutual action on the basis of the 
economic necessity, which in the last instance always works itself out.' 

In the same letter Engels still further widens and modifies the 
economic interpretation. The geographical basis is included in 
economic relations, and " race is itself an economic factor." 3 
Again we are told that all " the political, legal, philosophical, 
religious, literary and artistic development rest upon the eco- 
nomic. But they all react upon one another and upon the 
economic basis." 4 This conception of history is very far from 

1 " Dass von den Jiingern zuweilen mehr Gewicht auf die okonomische Seite gelegt 
wird, als ihr zukommt, haben Marx und ich theilweise selbst verschulden miissen. 
Wir hatten, den Gegnern gegeniiber, das von diesen geleugnete Hauptprinzip zu be- 
tonen, und da war nicht immer Zeit, Ort und Gelegenheit, die iibrigen, an der Wech- 
selwirkung betheiligten Momente zu ihrem Recht kommen zu lassen. Aber soweit es 
zur Darstellung eines historischen Abschnitts, also zur praktischen Anwendung kam, 
Sinderte sich die Sache und da war kein Irrthum moglich. Es ist aber leider nur zu 
haufig das man glaubt eine neue Theorie vollkommen verstanden zu haben und ohne 
weiteres handhaben zu konnen, sobald man die Hauptsatze sich angeeignet hat und 
das auch nicht immer richtig. Und diesen Vorwurf kann ich manchen der neueren 
' Marxisten ' nicht ersparen, und es ist dann und wann auch wunderbares Zeug ge- 
leistet worden!" This letter is dated September, 1890, and was first published in 
Der sozialistische Akademiker, October, 1895. It is here quoted from Masaryk, 
Philosophische und soziologische Grundlagen des Marxismus (Wien, 1899), p. 104. 

2 Letter in Der sozialistische Akademiker, quoted in Woltman, Der historische 
Materialismus (1900), p. 249. A portion of the letter is also reprinted in Seligman, 
The Economic Interpretation of History (New York, 1902), pp. 64, 65. 

s Ibid. 

4 Ibid. The italics are mine . 
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the original contention of Marx and Engels. It is doubtful 
whether this economic interpretation is methodology's last word, 
but it has stood its ground well. Scholarly criticism, like that 
of Stammler, Seligman and others, has considerably broadened 
and modified the theory but has not overthrown it. 

The paramount importance of the economic factor in history 
has been practically conceded, but whether this new method 
will transform history into an exact science is exceedingly 
doubtful. One of the obstacles in the way of scientific history 
is the general desire of men for unscientific history. What 
social science can tell us with tolerable accuracy, viz., the broad, 
general changes in humanity's methods of work, in its concep- 
tions and its institutions, does not satisfy us. It is life in terms 
of life that attracts us. We want books like The True Por- 
traicture of His Sacred Majesty King Charles I in His Soli- 
tudes and Sufferings ; we want to hear all about the personal 
life and influence of every mistress of Louis XIV ; we want all 
the actors and puppets of history depicted and analyzed. It is 
scientifically impossible, but the impossible has to be done. 
Vox populi,vox Dei. Accordingly, the historian revivifies dead 
heroes and tells us more about them than he could truthfully 
state about his next-door neighbor, often more than he actually 
knows about himself. In doing so, however, the historian 
makes no freer use of his imagination than the theologian, the 
philosopher, the sociologist, or any talkative scientist in his 
particular branch of knowledge. Mephisto might have ad- 
dressed them all : 

Is it the first time in your life you're driven 

To bear false witness in a case ? 

Of God, the world, and all that in it has a place, 

Of man, and all that moves the being of his race, 

Have you not terms and definitions given 

With brazen forehead, daring breast? 

And, if you'll probe the thing profoundly, 

Knew you so much — and you'll confess it roundly ! 

As here of Schwerdtlein's death and place of rest? 

Quite so ! And yet among the traits that humanity cannot 
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lose without losing its identity are the " brazen forehead and 
daring breast " — in other words, the aspiration to know, to un- 
derstand, to comprehend. Our conceptions have varied, so has 
our knowledge, but never our desire. The effort of thought 
and imagination to go beyond the limits of knowledge is only a 
part of our constant endeavor to overcome by intellect our 
physical disabilities. There are, in the history of such efforts, 
partial failures more inspiring than our most signal successes. 
A place of honor among such partial failures belongs to Marx's 
economic interpretation of history. It was an attempt to make 
an exact science of our past, to solve the problems of the pres- 
ent and to disclose to us with scientific precision our future. 
We have seen that the method has already lost the extreme 
simplicity which constituted its chief youthful charm. It is no 
longer simply economic ; the independent power and influence 
of our traditions, our political and religious convictions and our 
various ideologies have been recognized ; and no method has 
been discovered to measure quantitively the forces of these 
ideal powers, either absolutely or in relation to the basic eco- 
nomic factor. Under these circumstances and in view of the 
complexity of the forces that must be taken into account, no 
scientific prognosis of our future is possible. In a general way 
we can of course discuss the probable political or social conse- 
quences of our present economic tendencies. There is nothing 
to hinder prophecy, but there is also no guaranty of its fulfil- 
ment. It has already been pointed out that the economic inter- 
pretation of history is of great value in analyzing the underlying 
conditions of a given historic epoch. Engels' amendments to the 
original formulation of the economic interpretation are so broad 
that it has entirely lost its original charactei of a cook-book 
recipe for making history. Even its name may be a misnomer, 
since traditions weigh and ideals count, and both modify the 
economic basis. But at least this much of it remains — its de- 
mand for a strictly realistic, consistent, causally connected his- 
tory. In dealing with a social movement, a political event or a 
type of culture, tV>e historian must causally explain its genesis. 
He cannot beg the question simply by appealing to some inborn 
traits and characteristics of tht given decade or the given na- 
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tion. These traits and characteristics must themselves be 
causally explained. But no explicit directions can be given for 
connecting a particular situation or event with particular precedent 
conditions or events. This is left to the judgment, discrimina- 
tion and intuition of the historian. Of two historians, there- 
fore, both adhering to the same method, one may prove him- 
self an imbecile, the other a genius. The application of the 
method remains an art. 

This is well illustrated by some of the writings of Engels. 
Here for instance is his explanation of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion: 

The bourgeoisie, for the development of its industrial production, re- 
quired a science which ascertained the physical properties of natural 
objects and the modes of action of the forces of nature. Now up to 
then science had but been the humble handmaid of the church, had 
not been allowed to overstep the limits set by faith, ^nd for that reason 
had been no science at all. Science rebelled against the church ; the 
bourgeoisie could not do without science, and, therefore, had to join the 
rebellion. ,' 

So " bourgeoisie " and " science " are responsible for the Pro- 
testant revolt. That is both new and startling ! The exact date 
of the appearance of the " bourgeoisie " is nowhere definitely 
given by Marx or by Engels, but as to its approximate date 
they leave no doubt. In the Communist Manifesto we are told 
that the rule of the bourgeoisie has lasted " scarce one hundred 
years," 2 and that during the French Revolution the bourgeois 
epocn was still only " impending." 3 It therefore appears that 
the bourgeoisie was shaking Rome and remodeling religion 
some three hundred years before its epoch arrived. Still more 
remarkable is the activity attributed to science in the period of 
the Reformation. Science in the sense of Marx and of Engels 
did not then exist. Nor, in the pre-Reformation period, was 
there anything like the later conflict between science and 

1 Engels, Socialism, Utopian and Scientific (Chicago, 1905), p. xx. The italics 
are mine. 
3 Communist Manifesto, Kerr edition, p. ao. 
3 Ibid. p. 59. 
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religion. There is no case on record in which the Church of 
Rome, before the Reformation, seriously interfered with learn- 
ing. It had none of the organs of suppression which it later 
developed in such abundance. There was no index expurga- 
torius, and before the fifth Lateran Council there was no censor- 
ship of books. All new learning as a matter of fact was patron- 
ized by the worldly court of Rome. A certain amount of 
heresy was there considered a sign of good breeding. The air 
of Rome before the Reformation was certainly a great deal 
freer than that of Wurtemberg and Geneva after the Reforma- 
tion. The statement, therefore, that the Reformation was in its 
essence a rebellion of science against the church is ludicrous. 
There are no facts to support it. 1 

Neither the bourgeoisie nor science had anything to do with 
the Reformation. Nor was it a religious issue at the outset, but, 

1 It is singular that Engels should not have perceived that the Protestant revolt was 
susceptible of a more direct and. more plausible economic interpretation than that 
which he selected. Cf. Henry C. Lea, "The Eve of the Reformation," in The 
Cambridge Modern History, vol. i (New York, 1902), ch. xix, pp. 653-692. As a 
matter of fact the first to give an economic interpretation of the revolt was Luther 
himself. One has only to read his address, An den Christlichen Adel Deutscher 
Nation von des Christlichen Standes Besserung, to see that the Reformation was largely 
a protest against the fearful economic exploitation of Germany by the Church of 
Rome. Luther writes, for example: " Wie kommen wir Deutschen dazu, dass wir 
solche R&uberei, Schinderei unserer Giiter von dem Papst leiden miissen ? . . . Ich 
erachte, das deutsche Land giebt jetzt weit mehr gen Rom dem Papst dann vor 
Zeiten den Kaisern. Ja, es meinen etliche, dass jihrlich mehr denn dreimalhundert- 
thausend Gulden aus Deutschland gen Rom kommen, rein vergebens und umsonst, 
dafiir wir nichts denn Spott und Schmach erlangen; und wir verwundern uns noch 
dass Fursten, Adel, Stadte und Stifter, Land und Leute arm werden — wir sollten uns 
verwundern, dass wir noch zu essen haben ! . . . Hangen wir mit Recht die Diebe, 
und kSpfen die RSuber, warum sollten wir freilassen den rSmischen Geiz, der der 
grSsste Dieb und R&uber ist, der auf Erden kommen ist oder kommen mag. . . . Da 
ist ein Kaufen, Verkaufen, Wechseln, Tauschen, Rauschen, Liigen, Triigen, Rauben, 
Stehlen, Prahlen, Hurerei, Buberei . . . Es ist nichts mit Venedig, Antwerpen, 
Kairo gegen diesen Jahrmarkt und Kaufhandel zu Rom . . . Zuletzt hat der Pabst 
zu alien diesen edeln HandelsgeschSften ein eigen Kaufhaus aufgerichtet, das ist des 
Datorius Haus zu Rom. Dahin miissen alle die kommen, die dieser Weise nach um 
Lehen und Pfriinden handeln . . . Hast du nun Geld in diesem Hause, so kannst du 
zu alien den gesagten Stiicken kommen, und nicht allein dazu, sondern allerlei Wucher 
wird hier um Geld redlich, alles gestohlene, geraubte Gut gerechtfertigt . . . O, 
welch eine Schitzerei und Schinderei regiert da, dass es offenbar wird, dass alle 
geistliche Gesetze allein darum gesetzt sind, dass nur viel Geldstricke wiirden, daraus 
man sich muss 15sen, wenn man ein Christ sein soil." 
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as Mr. Henry C. Lea has pointed out, an economic issue. 1 In the 
famous indictment of the papacy by Ulrich Hutten, addressed 
to Leo X in 15 17, there is not a single word about faith or doc- 
trine. His " whole gravamen" as Mr. Lea observes, " consists 
in the abuse of power — the spoliations, the exactions, the 
oppression, the sale of dispensations and pardons, the fraudulent 
devices whereby the wealth of Germany was cunningly trans- 
ferred to Rome." 1 

One cannot read the contemporary documents without being 
aware of the fact that the Protestant Reformation was a politi- 
cal revolution, chiefly incited by an economic grievance. It was a 
refusal of tribute to a foreign power. Mr. Lea shows that be- 
fore the Reformation the most Catholic and orthodox states, like 
Spain and France and the Italian cities, were constantly on the 
verge of revolt against the papacy, and this on account of finan- 
cial exactions, although there was also much complaint of inter- 
ference in the administration of justice. All these symptoms 
and warnings, however, had no effect on Rome. The Curia 
continued to act as if the Decalogue had been intended to serve 
as a source of revenue for Rome. Its venality became pro- 
verbial. Even .<Eneas Sylvius, before he became pope, had no 
scruple, as Mr. Lea informs us, in asserting that everything was 
for sale in Rome, and that nothing was to be had there without 
money. The most popular books of the time, like the Stul- 
tifera Navis of Brandt and the Schelmenzunft of Thomas Mur- 
ner, were savage attacks on Rome. Murner is never tired of 
dwelling on the scandals and exactions of the clergy from high 
to low, from bishop to monk. When the lord, he tells us, has 
shorn the sheep, the priest comes and fairly disembowels it. 
The invention of printing aided greatly in making the opposition 
to Rome European, in fusing local grievances into a general 
discontent and hostility. When Luther hung up his theses on 
the church door of Wittenberg, they were read and known a 
month later in every school and convent of Europe. 

The Protestant revolt started in Germany, because this country 
was politically weak and therefore more exposed to Rome's 

1 Lea, loc. cit., p. 667. 
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rapacity. In France and Spain the kings were able to resist the 
demands of the Curia with some measure of success ; in Germany 
the emperor had no corresponding power. "In 1521 the papal 
nuncio Aleander writes that, five years before, he had mentioned 
to Pope Leo his dread of a German uprising; he had heard 
from many Germans that they were only waiting for some fool 
to open his mouth against Rome." * 

The financial exactions and venality of the Curia caused the 
Protestant revolt. That is Mr. Lea's explanation of the event. 
Here also we have an economic interpretation of history ; but 
how different is the story from that told by Engels ! 2 

1 Lea, he. cit., p. 690. 

2 Extraordinary is also Engels's economic interpretation of predestinarianism. Cal- 
vin's doctrine of predestination, Engels informs us, " was the religious expression of 
the fact that, in the commercial world of competition, success or failure does not de- 
pend upon a man's activity or cleverness, but upon circumstances uncontrollable by 
him. It is not of him that willeth or of him that runneth, but of the mercy of un- 
known superior economic powers; and this was especially true at a period of eco- 
nomic revolution, when all old commercial routes and centres were replaced by new 
ones, when India and America were opened to the world, and when even the most 
sacred economic articles of faith — the value of gold and silver — began to totter and 
break down." Engels, Socialism, Utopian and Scientific, pp. xxi, xxii. As a mat- 
ter of fact, however, the doctrine of predestination antedates considerably Calvin's 
writings and Engels's commercial routes. Compare, for instance, Romans viii, 30: 
" And whom he foreordained, them he also called : and whom he called, them he 
also justified : and whom he justified, them he also glorified." Engels could find the 
whole doctrine of predestination in St. Augustine's De libero arbitrio, in the fourth 
century, or in Scotus Erigena's De predestinatione, in the ninth century, or in St. 
Thomas's Summa theologica, in the thirteenth century, to say nothing of the writings 
of earlier religious thinkers. In defense of Engels's statement it might be urged, 
that the doctrine of predestination, however ancient its formulation, did not get its 
hold on the people before the commercial development of the sixteenth century, with 
its many bankruptcies, had prepared the popular mind for such a doctrine. It is true 
that predestinarianism did not become popular before the sixteenth century. But on 
the other hand it is not in commercial Venice and Genoa, but in countries very back- 
ward economically that the doctrine first came into vogue, e. g., in Scotland and in 
New England. Here again Engels's interpretation fails to interpret. The spread of 
predestinarianism in the wake of the Protestant revolt seems to me easily compre- 
hensible without any such forced explanations. The writings of the early churchmen, 
as we have seen, are full of predestinarianism. The mediaeval church, however, 
could not possibly make a basic doctrine of it, for the simple reason that, if men and 
women were predestined to be saved or damned, then all the pardons and absolutions 
which the Church might sell were of very doubtful value. One of Germany's dis- 
tinguished theologians, Johan Rucherath of Wesel, who was a predestinarian, drew 
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Marxian socialism calls itself " scientific socialism " because 
of its economic interpretation of history. With the help of this 
method it claims to unveil to us the real story of the past; with 
the help of the same method it claims to reveal to us the future. 
Serious as are the difficulties which an analysis of the past at 
times presents, its data are certainly more tangible than the 
events of the future. Engels's story of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion shows that his method does not automatically produce a 
scientific history of our past. Is it then reasonable to suppose 
that the same method insures infallibility when the future is 
concerned ? 

Vladimir G. Simkhovitch. 

( To be continued. ) 

precisely these conclusions. Such conclusions interfered with the business of the 
church, and he was compelled to recant in 1479. The leaders of the Reformation, 
as we know, had a profound contempt for "works" as they saw them practiced. 
It seemed unreasonable to Luther that salvation should depend upon the "works" 
which he had such abundant opportunity to observe, and we see him turning to sal- 
vation by faith. Calvin, similarly detesting the "works "of the Romanists, took 
another road of opposition — predestinarianism. The doctrine of salvation by faith 
and the doctrine of election alike emphasized the opposition of the reformers to the 
purely technical character of the "works " required by Rome. Brilliant are Dr. Bush's 
references to the practical reasons which led two such contrasting centuries as that of 
Augustine and Calvin to determinism. " If a large part of the system of ideas known 
as Augustinian was invented in the 6fth century to prove the necessity to man of the 
official ministrations of the church, it was adapted in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries to prove the futility of those ministrations. How should the sacraments 
play any part in a man's salvation if this is a matter decided by the direct election of 
God ? How should some words spoken by a priest control the action of grace ? For 
precisely opposite reasons to those which influenced Augustine, the Augustinian de- 
terminism became a dogma of the Reformation ; in the one case determinism to prove 
the necessity of sacraments, in the other to prove the futility of sacraments." 
Wendell T. Bush, " Sub specie seternitatis," in The Journal of Philosophy, Psychol- 
ogy and Scientific Methods, vol. iv (1907), p. 660. 



